AFTER  MOTHER   INDIA

The narrator himself added, "Sir, this is not a soli-
tary incident of its kind in this country."1

It is not denied that similar items, with much greater
detail, could be culled from newspapers and reports in
the West. Indeed, American and British editors would
probably spend large sums in collecting such 'stories*
for their 'news value.' But therein lies the difference
and the point. To our editors they would constitute
startling news-stories, to be sought, written up, and
'splashed.* To Indians they are commonplace, every-
day occurrences, seldom published except when ad-
dressed to the papers in the forhi of letters from Indian
social reformers and from Europeans.

If, however, Mother India had done no more than
stir Indian opinion by throwing a searchlight upon
the wrongs done Hindu women, room for debate might
still exist, from certain points of view, as to the wis-
dom of its having been written.

But more has been accomplished.
Since the summer of 1927, when first the book
reached the peninsula, and in spite of the ensuing
deluge of criticism, a few individuals have taken the
message to heart. Of these few, a handful whq are
in a position to take immediate action have done so?

The Princes of India rule over one-third of the area
of the whole peninsula.2 Within the limits of their own

1 Legislative Assembly Debates, September I5th, 1927, p. 4,411.

2 The Indian States and Agencies cover 711,032 square miles
with almost 72,000,000 inhabitants, or some 101 persons per square
mile, as compared to a mean density in British India of 226.
(Census of India, 1921, Part I, Vol. I, pp. 5 and 57),   Sir Sidney
Low informs us that these states, principalities, and lordships not
under the direct control of British India number 448. (The Indim
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